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ANCIENT AND MODERN REPUBLICS. 





Tne influence of literature upon individual and national charac- 
ier is no longer questioned or disregarded. The time has been, 
when the arbitrary will of one man constituted the only jaw, when 
the people acted no other part in the great machinery of govern- 
ment, than to be the passive recipients of the impulses of others, 
that the education of the chief, was all that was absolutely necessary 
for the proper direction of public affairs. But when this unnatural 
state of society was changed, when the people began to recover 
their natural and invaluable rights, then the prosperity, the very ex- 
istence of the government depended upon the intelligence of the 
people. 

That we may duly appreciate the difference between the intel- 
lectual condition of the citizens of ancient republics and our own, 
we must carefully divest ourselves of all those prejudices, which our 
systems of education so naturally create and cherish. In the very 
commencement of our literary course, we are taught to repeat the : 7 
names and rehearse the productions of a Cicero and a Demosthenes ; Pay 
to dwell with pleasure upon the beauties of Virgil, and the bold 
imagery of Homer. The mind unconsciously acquires a reverence 
for these authors ; and this reverence invests even the age and the 
country in which they lived, with a sanctity that ill disposes us to re- 
ceive the truth concerning the intellectual character of their fellow ey | 
citizens. The glowing descriptions of the ‘“ golden age of Litera- Mad 
ture,” and of the ‘ abodes of the muses,” so frequently to be found ee! 
in our literary addresses, tend to encourage this impression among | 
those who from their education are not disposed, or from their cir- 


cumstances are not able to investigate the subject; and they soon % . 
believe that the distinguished men so frequently alluded to, were but i. 
the indexes of their age, representing favorably it is true, but yet 
correctly, the condition of the people. i. 

If this error was one only of opinion, one which exerted its influ- ok 
ence merely on the individual, it might be disregarded, but when it is 43 
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used to prop up the tottering fabric of aristocracy, to intimidate the 
friends of the people, then it becomes a subject worthy the atten- 
tion of every philanthropist. 

Let us not be charged with a want of respect for the distinguished 
orators and statesmen, philosophers and poets, painters and sculp- 
tors of antiquity. ‘Their works yet exist, monuments of their taste 
and talent; the judgment of many ages has fixed upon them a 
character which will only be increased by the approval of poster- 
ity. ‘They labored assiduously to elevate the condition of their fel- 
low citizens, and their labor was not unrewarded, although its results 
were not those calculated to promote the political interests of their 
respective nations. 

th Athens, philosophy and the fine arts reached their perfection ; 
to Athens then we may look for the most favorable literary condi- 
tion of the people. It is said that its citizens “ spent their time in 
nothing else, but either to tell or to hear some new thing.” 

If the people were thus devoted to the acquisition and communi- 
cation of knowledge, it might be supposed that they would have 
posessed suflicient of it to enable them to perform the duties of free- 
men. But where shall we look for their instructors, those who were 
to teach them the principles of political science and their applica- 
tion’ To the dramatists of the day, the servile flatterers of the 

basest passions of human nature? And yet these exerted a power- 
ful influence over the community, these were the objects of univer- 
sal regard, of unbounded applause. Or shall we look to the phi- 
losophers whose frequent collisions before the people may be suppo- 
sed to have elicited some truth? Information may have been gained 
concerning the various doctrines of the different sects of philosophers, 
but what great truths in morals or in politics, what that is calculated 
to make men wiser or better ever proceeded from them? Their 
public discussions partook of the nature of mere sectarian controver- 
sies, and their proudest displays of genius consisted in entangling an 
opponent in the mazes of their syllogisms and sophistries. ‘These 
were the exhibitions of the proud sophists of Greece, which were to 
fit the community to be freemen ! Little as was the connection be- 
tween the tenets of these philosophers, and the fundamental princi- 
ples of freedom, yet if the great mass of the people had been taught 
even in these, no slight advantage would have resulted to the state. 
The human mind once excited and disciplined, can easily conform 
itself to the exigencies of any case, and thus the discipline caused 
by even the most visionary of the sophists, might have been the 
means of disseminating truth, and establishing liberty on a basis, 
which even the corrupting influence of Persian gold could not have 
undermined. 

The citizens of Greece were not favored with even this indirect 
safeguard of their freedom. Only a select few of their wealthiest 
citizens could be admitted within the enclosures of knowledge, while 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN REPUBLICS. 291 
the many were permitted to gather their information from the little 
which was scattered in the public controversies. Until the time of 
Alexander the great, until the glory of the republics had departed, 
and the despot had seized upon the government, no public provis- 
ion was made for the education of the people. The Sophists were 
the only teachers of wisdom. How could it be possible that pure 
areams should flow from such fountains? Who would not have 
expected that a people thus taught, would have one day banished a 
Demosthenes, and another condemned a Socrates to death. 

This thea was the condition of the citizens of Greece; of a re- 
public famed above all the nations of antiquity for its refinement; of 
Greece, at the very mention of which, a crowd of classic recollec- 
ons thicken upon the mind of every scholar; of Greece, the abode 
of the muses, the birth-place of liberty. 

The earliest records of Greece inform us that the people were of 
a disposition and habits favorable to the cultivation of literature ; 
the founders of Rome were a company of banditti. The earlier 
Romans were warriors; to conquer the world was their ambition. 
Whatever tended to secure this result was noble, whatever did not 
was unworthy of their attention. Literature could not exist under 
such auspices, and we find that until near the termination of the re- 
public, no attention was bestowed upon it. The proud spirit of a 
Roman could not stoop to explore the mysteries of sciences culti- 
vated among a conquered people. Even after the philosophy of 
Greece had been introduced, he committed to bis slaves the labor 
of the mind, while he reserved to himself the nobler exercise of the 
body. ‘This was the prevailing spirit of the Roman people during 
the existence of the republic. Many of the works which are now 
perused with the greatest delight by every classical scholar, were the 
productions of those who wore the insignia of slavery. ‘The sports 
of the amphitheater were supported at the public expense, while the 
disciples of philosophy were banished from the kingdom. Could a 
nation thus disposed ever become the patron of the arts and scien- 
ces’ It was not until the original character of the people had been 
changed by the destruction of rival Carthage, and by the intorduc- 
ion of her wealth, not until the last vestige of a republic was lost 
in the rule of the Cesars, that a Virgil and a Horace arose, and by 
their brilliant displays of genius, attracted the attention of the Em- 
perors. ‘The Golden age of Roman Literature, of which mention is 
60 frequently made, did not commence until the time of the second 
Punic war, and terminated in the reign of Augustus. Let no one 
mistake the character of this golden age, and suppose that during it, 
the people were basking in the meridian light of literature. ‘The 
distinguished authors above named and their cotemporaries gave a 
aracter to the aye, yet they shed but a pale and flickering light 
‘round their paths while living. ‘Their immortal productions were 
rehearsed only in the ear of royalty, and before a few friends who 
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enjoyed the royal favor. The great mass of the community prefer. 
red the exhibition of gladiators, to the refined beauties of the Man- 
tuan bard, the grovelling pleasures of sense to the high enjoyments 
of a cultivated intellect. Minds thus debased were ill lanes to 
cherish the expanded principles which lie at the foundation of true 
liberty—were only fitted to adorn the servile dependents of selfish 
tyrants. 

Let us turn to the consideration of the literary character of Amer- 
icans. 

The haughty aristocrats of Europe scoff at the idea of a literature 
existing in the republican wilds of the west; they point to their 
Newton and Laplace, to their Addison and Shakspeare, and triumph- 
antly ask for a parallel among our philosophers or writers. And 
is it a matter of surprise that a nation which but yesterday sprung 
into existence should not compete in the number, and erudition of 
its learned men, with those nations which have existed for centuries, 
and are now tottering on the last stages of their existence? It js 
admitted that we have but few men whose whole lives have been 
devoted to the prosecution of some favorite study, or the develop- 
ment of some cherished theory ; that our poets have not equalled a 
Milton, or our prose writers, a Scott; but in the causes of this state 
of things, we find much of which we may be proud. It is not our 
intention to follow out this branch of our subject at the present 
time, since it has been seen in the examination of the literature of 
Greece and Rome, that the existence of a few renowned for their 
genius and learning could not save the state from ruin. 

The main feature in the contrast, and that on which the hopes for 
our liberties depend, is the universal dissemination of knowledge 
among all classes of the community. Where every man exerts a 
proportionate influence in the administration of the government, 
every man must be educated to discharge this high trust. In the 
press, that mighty engine of intellectual power, we discover the in- 
strument which will effect this result. Had this existed in former 
times, how different would have been the history of ancient repub- 
lics—how changed the condition of mankind. ‘The thunderings ol 
royal wrath are unheeded—the prophecies of sycophantic courtiers 
disregarded, when the people are shielded by this enemy of tyran- 
ny, this champion of truth. 

Throughout the whole length and breadth of our continent, 3 
thousand free presses are daily sending forth instruction. The 
means of education are brought to the doors of the humblest peas- 
ant, and he is urged to avail himself of their advantages. Plans for 
effecting a more universal dissemination of intelligence are bein: 
devised and put into operation, and all the resources of the state, 
aided by private zeal, must soon secure the wished-for result. 

The latest reports show that but comparatively few of our citizens 
are not acquainted with the first principles of an education. Phe 
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creat mass have already reached that point, where they can fully 
realize the superior advantages of a free government. “The senti- 
ment of the poet, 


‘ For forms of government let fools contest. 
Whate’er is best administer'd is best, 


finds no favor in their sight. Firmly attached to the forms as well 
as the substance of free governments, they will ever remain the 
firm champions of = rights. Nor need we fear the return of 
mental and political darkness. ‘The mind of man has been aroused 
from a state of lethargy, it has understood and appreciated the high 
powers with which it has been invested, the destiny which awaits it. 
The last expiring throes of ignorance and tyranny will soon be wit- 
nessed, and hand in hand they will leave a world which, by their 
united counsels, has been too long enslaved. 

The influence of the religious views of a people upon their po- 
litical prosperity ought not to be disregarded. When the move- 
ments of fleets and armies, the consideration of the most urgent 
matters of state, and in short every act of individuals or of the na- 
tion depended upon the interpretation of some mysterious couplet, 
or the peculiar appearance of the various parts of animals, it is not 
surprising that the most favorable opportunities were frequently lost, 
important interests endangered, and liberty finally destroyed. 

The mythology of ancient times may have tended to beautify 
their poetry and elevate their graver productions, but its intluence 
upon the hearts of its believers was deadly as the Simoom of the 
desert. While a Jupiter ruled over Olympus, or a Pluto in the in- 
lernal regions, where was the security against parricide? Amid the 
orgies of Bacchus, or the license of the Saturnalia, how could tem- 
perance or moderation find encouragement or support’ And yet 
not a divinity in the ancient mythology can be pointed out, whose 
character was not blackened by some odious crime, whose worship 
was not disgraced by some revolting ceremonies. 

From the natural constitution of the human mind, it is assimilated 
in its views and feelings to the objects which it contemplates. It 
might be expected, therefore, that minds debased by the frequent 
contemplation of heathen divinities, would not be fitted to appre- 
ciate the great and ennobling principles of liberty. 

Some wise men of antiquity did, indeed, discover the utter folly 
of the popular superstitions, but their influence upon the minds of 
nen was so great, and so firmly established, that no one dared to 
expose them. It was reserved for the divine author of the Chiris- 
tian religion to free the minds of men from this degrading servitude 
to oracles and auguries, and raise them to the consideration of ob- 
jects and ends worthy an immortal being. 

Man is no longer called upon to regard himself as the object upon 
Which a thousand tyrants are exercising their capricious wills, but as 
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existing under a government administered according to the strictest 
rules of equity. And is it to be supposed that men, taught from 
their infancy to reverence such a government, will long submit to 
the tyranny of fellow-mortals? No; wherever Christianity has 
come, 

“ There freedom came; where dwelt, there freedom dwelt, 

Ruled where she ruled, expired where she expired.” 


Here, then, is the foundation of our hopes. Our government 
rests on the broad basis of eternal truth; and while we adhere to 
the principles of our Pilgrim Fathers, we will not fear for the re- 
sult. Let us not be pointed to the Christian republics of Europe as 
proofs that the influence of our religion cannot preserve the govern- 
ment. The union of church and state, alike fatal to each, has been 
the cause of their present moral condition. When the first princi- 
ple of Christianity, that a people shall choose their own pastors, is 
violated ; when political men, with all the corrupting influences of 
their station, are allowed to impose such religious teachers as they 
please on the community, what can be expected but a time-serving 
clergy, a formal and corrupt church, a profligate and abandoned 
people ? 

Let us preserve our religious and political institutions separate from 
each other, and thus we shall secure their purity, and derive from 
them all those rich blessings which they are so well fitted to bestow. 


THE SEA NYMPH'S SONG.+ 


I sroop upon the desert ocean's shore, 

Delighted gazing on a heaving sea, 
And listening to its deep, unceasing roar; 

And as the rolling surf dash’d heavily 

Upon the strand with foaming crests and high, 
Methought upon the waves was borne along, 

A sweet, though wild and distant melody, 
Which seemed arising from the depths among, 

And on my ear fell clear this flowing tide of song. 


‘ The deep, deep sea is the water-nymph’s home, 
And through its blue billows freely we roam, 
While we have no care all the livelong day, 
But to sport together as we wander away 


* The author of this song will discover many alterations which we have deemed it necessary 
to make; and although they may not appear, in Ais estimation, as improvements upon the orig! 
nal, yet, ina word, without these alterations the piece would have been inadmissible —Eps 
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Among coral grottoes,—o’'er sands snow-white, 
Where the diamond sparkling with dazzling light, 
And the mingled dust of silver and gold, 

Their treasures display of price untold.’ 


Chorus of Nymphs 


‘O happy are we, 
The nymphs of the sea, 
No sorrow, hor care, nor pain we know; 
We sing with hizh glee, 
As, fearless and free, 


Through ocean's blue depths we laughing go.’ 


‘The palace where the Sea Nymph dwells 

Is of coral rock and rarest shells, 

And the floors are of gold and silver made, 
With sapphire, and topaz, and pearls inlaid, 
And the walls with sparkling gems are bright, 
Flashing with every color of light, 

And pillars of marble uphold the dome, 
Stainless and white as the ocean's foam. 


‘No storm sweeps over our watery sky, 

No clouds of dull mist go flitting by, 

But all is as calm as upper air, 

When a zephyr’s breath is floating there. 

No ocean monsters our homes infest, 

Nor discord nor strife our peace molest, 

For down in the depths below the blue waters, 
The spirit of love has placed her fair daughters 


Chorus. 


‘O happy are we, 
The nymphs of the sea, 
No sorrow, nor pain, nor care we know, 
We sing with high glee, 
As, fearless and free, 
Through ocean's blue depths we laughing go.’ 


Slow died away upon the ocean-gale 
This song of wild, unearthly melody. 
Again I listened—nothing save the wail 
Of gulls and sea-mews crying mournfully, 
And the deep murmur of the heaving sea, 
Fell on my ear—the enchanting strains were gone. 
But as the wind again came sweeping by, 
The expiring notes revived—the breeze pass’d on— 
I stood upon the shore, deserted and alone. 








THE VICTIM. 


Tue violent oppression with which the Christians had been 
afflicted during the reign of Nero and Domitian, had long since ter- 
minated. The reign of Nerva had been marked by a cessation 
from the severe proceedings of his predecessors, and the mildness 
that attended the accession of Trajan to the empire, promised to 
their troubled minds a degree of tranquillity which they had never 
yet experienced ; and they fondly hoped for a long continuation of 
it. But it would seem as though hatred towards the early espous- 
ers of the Christian faith was deeply ingrafted in every Roman 
breast, for ere long the Emperor relaxed from the show of lenity 
which he had at first manifested towards them, and persecution 
avain drove them from more open communication with their friends, 
to seek the wild groves on the banks of the Tiber, and the dreary 
retirements which the outskirts of the city afforded them, to offer 
up their simple devotions to the God of their trust. 

It was on a mild and beautiful eve, that succeeded a day which 
had been uncommonly oppressive, when two soldiers wandered from 
their station to enjoy the cool breeze which the more elevated banks 
of the Tiber afforded. <A refreshing shower had cooled the sultri- 
ness of the air, and moistened the herbage, which diffused around a 
sweet and pleasant fragrance. Its duration, however, had been but 
transient, for the clouds soon passed away, giving place to 


The rays of the orb of day, 


whose chariot had retired in all the loveliness of an Italian sunset. 
Its radiant beams were yet visible in the western sky, although the 
moon was now shining resplendently, high in the heavens. 

‘A lovely evening this, my comrade !”’ said a large and sturdy son 
of Mars, whose person plainly indicated the effects of many a toil- 
some campaign.” 

‘It is, indeed, beautiful,” replied his companion, “ and methinks 
your gods have thus far looked with peculiar favor on the reign of 
our noble ‘Trajan. Yet I doubt not but that he will see more 
troublous times, if, as 1 am informed, he holds to his determination 
of sweeping from his empire the much oppressed Christians.” 

‘Ha! Cesario, dost thou again express thyself as a stranger to 
our gods. I had thought that these foolish notions of yours had 
long since been driven from your breast. I tell thee, though our 
friendship has been strong, ’ll hold no communication with a Chnis- 
tian. 

« Tt was unintentional, Marcus ! yet why should I not make known 
iny feelings, since I am determined never again to yield obedience 
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your will. Aceursed be the day when first | consented to bow 
wfore the vile images of your heathen gods.”’ 

«Come, friend! spurn from thee these rash thoughts, and thou 
wilt rejoice ere long at having done so, should fortune throw some 
oe of these Christian dogs into our power to make an example of 
at the amphitheatre.” 

«Q! Marcus! my heart revolts at the very thought of seeing a 
«low being coolly sacrificed in his own blood by an infuriated 
vast. Although in battle my heart quails not at the sight of death, 
ind my feelings have been inured to danger, yet to see one die thus 
jelenseless and unpitied, is more than | can endure.”’ 

“Away with these faint-hearted expressions, Cesario. 1 hope 
myself to enjoy it much. Our parties are out this evening in search 
f some of these lurking Christians, whom, in case they should not 
recant, our Emperor’s mildness will certainly not spare from gracing 
his brilliant spectacle. But the hour of my watch draws near. 
Wilt thou return with me ?” 

“| would fain remain a little longer, Marcus, to enjoy the solitude 
which reigns here. My thoughts agree not with the noise and 
wustle of the soldiery, and the loud shouts of their midnight revel- 
as. Good evening.” 

The voice of the last speaker betokened him to be yet in the 
fower of youth. His commanding person, dignified mien, and open 
countenance, showed that he possessed all the high-souled qualities 
fagenerous man. The father of Cesario—who was of Roman 
rigin—had been called, shortly after the birth of his son, to reside 
at Antioch, for the more successful prosecution of his business. 
The effects of the great Apostle’s labors there were at that time 
marked by the large numbers that espoused his faith. Among 
these were many of Cesario’s friends. His father, with Roman firm- 
ness, continued obstinate to all their persuasive appeals, but yet 
lowed them privately to visit his house. Owing to his close at- 
tention to his affairs, he had no opportunity of observing the secret 
influence which their conversation had on the mind of his son. But 
vet Cesario avowed it not openly, nor gave his father reason to sus- 
pect his alienation from his country’s gods; but obeyed him in all 
things consistent with his filial duty towards him. His father early 
serving the quickness of his ‘ parts,’ and his native strength of 
mind, gave him as liberal an education as his means could afford, 
and Cesario added to his outward graces those studied acquirements 
which nature never imparts. A sudden reverse of fortune about 
his time, made a wreck of the ‘little all’ which the father possessed, 
ind forced him to leave Antioch, once more to make Rome his res- 
dence. The parting from his friends was a trial to the young man 
*S severe as it was unexpected. It was with difficulty that they 
‘nally released him, after many warnings against the numerous at- 
actions and vices of the capital. Cesario however anticipated no 
VOL. af. 38 
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danger. For him, the noise and bustle of the metropolis as yet 
held out no attractions. He looked not forward with pleasure to 
the time when he would be a sharer in its confusion, or with delivhr. 
when be might behold the gorgeous decorations of the temples o! 
its gods. A stranger alike to each and all of these, he parted from 
his friends notwithstanding all their warnings, with a resolution not 
sufficiently fortified against their seductive influences. Soon afie; 
his arrival at Rome, he joined the army. Here he was to move ip 
a far different sphere from that to which he had been accustomed. 
His amiable disposition gained him many friends ; whose acquaint- 
ance, however, owing to his religious feelings, he did not at first cul- 
tivate. 

The circumstances peculiar to a soldier’s life, together with the 
taunts of the few who sought intimacy with him, soon dissipated 
from his mind all his former impressions. He had been successfu! 
in his military career and owing to the services which he had ren- 
dered the Emperor, whose life he had once saved, he had been of- 
fered the day before this conversation with Marcus, a high rank in 
the army. On the evening of that day, however, as he was strolling 
forth on a solitary walk, meditating upon his success, and the aid 
which he would be able to afford his father, he encountered one ot 
his old friends from Antioch. 

The old man chided him much upon the abandonment of his 
faith and recalled to the mind of Cesario all his former feelings. 
He now resolved to decline the station tendered to him by the Em- 
peror, and meet with the Christians at their obscure places of wor- 
ship, as often as was in his power. He had appointed the evenin, 
of his walk with Marcus as the time to visit, with the Christian Julius, 
one of these meetings, and tarried after the departure of Marcus for 
that purpose. 

He had not, however, to wait long, for Julius had been for 
some time near them in concealment, and had overheard a part of 
their conversation. As soon the soldier’s retiring footstep was no 
longer to be heard, he appeared before Cesario. His hoary locks, 
that trembled in the evening breeze, his tottering footstep, and thin 
attenuated hand, which he stretched forth to greet his friend, plainly 
indicated the lapse of threescore years and ten. His lofty brow 
and firmly compressed lips marked the independence as well as de- 
cision of his character. The difficulties through which he had pass- 
ed, the dangers which he had experienced, in endeavoring to offer 
his worship unknown to the myrmidons of power, had imparted 
to the expression of his features a degree of care, and you mighit 
mark the hurried glance of his eye, as he cast a look this side and 
that, to see if all was quiet before he addressed his friend. 

Satisfied that there were no intruders near, he relaxed his features 
to a more mild expression, and looking upon Cesario with an air 0 
satisfaction, first broke silence. 
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“God bless thee, young man, for that just reply of thine to thy 
ece companion. He thought to deter you from your resolution 
showing the dangers against which we Christians are obliged to 
ootend. But itis not fitting for aman to become a servant of 
Christ, unless he is willing to encounter difficulties. 

“His company was not agreeable to me, Father,” replied the 
wng man, “but having sought mine and being an old friend, I 

vid not shake him off.” 

“Well, Cesario! I rejoice that he is gone, but the time of our 
wembling is approaching and we must hasten. We meet in a 
rove beyond the cemeteries of the nobles.” Cesario immediately 
nse from the bank on which he was reclining, and drawing the old 
van’3 arm within his own, assisted him in his progress towards the 

we of rendezvous. They proceeded onward for some time, in 
yience; When the old man anxiously inquired— 

“Are you unwell, Cesario? You were not wont to be in such a 
nood, when at Antioch.” 

“No, Father! but I can no longer claim that buoyancy of feel- 
:, which was then a source of pleasure to my friends as well as 
(gratification to myself. ‘The renunciation of my allegiance—that 

ght, has ever gnawed like a canker worm in my breast. The 
scitement of battle has for the time driven it away, but the calm 
noments of subsequent reflection have been attended with pangs of 
remorse, that seem to cause my life blood gradually to ooze away. 
My comrades and superiors ascribed to the favor of the gods their 
victories, and honored him, as under their especial eye and inspira- 
von, Who fought the bravest there. I then thought of the nothing- 
ness of their views—of the litthe power their gods could have to 
reserve their lives in times of danger, and then too came the 

wghts of my injured Savior, than whom none else could have 
aved my life. And now, (pointing to a huge monument of an an- 
ent patrician family, ornamented with statues and busts of the 
zods,) now, when [ look at the splendid mausoleums of the depart- 
ed great, and think that equally with the humble Christian, whose 
arcass they throw to the dogs, their bodies moulder there to dust, 
‘levels these distinctions. Such thoughts as these make me sad, 
Julius, and have robbed me of my youthful gaiety.” 

The old man sighed, but made no reply. ‘They now approached 
he place of meeting. 

It was situated amid some old ruins, the walls of which in addition 
io the obstruction which the trees afforded, effectually obscured the 
mmering of the lamps. There was but a single entrance, at which 
‘ie old man now softly knocked. He was evidently expected, for 
0 his making the reply of ‘a brother,”’ to the demand of “ Who’s 
ihere,”” the door was without any hesitation opened. The aspect 
the inmates presented a novel scene to Cesario. Around an 
‘levation in the center of the apartment, on which was spread a sup- 
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per, which they were about to take in commemoration of the dear) 
of their Lord, were seated several females, closly veiled. A siv) 
which escaped the lips of one, as he entered, attracted his attention, 

The dignity of her mein bespoke the nobility of her birth, anq 
the wide difference between ber station and that of her more hum. 
ble companions. As Cesario advanced, she drew aside her ye! 
and he started as he recognized the features of a noble lady, whom 
he had seen at the palace the day before, when he was presented 
to the Kinperor, There was an air of sadness in her expression, 
which excited in his breast a feeling of sympathy, and as soon as 
he had received the warm congratulations of the elders he sat down 
beside her. 

“Are you conscious, noble lady,’ 
in coming to this place ?”’ 

“Tam well aware of the danger of it, sir,” replied she, “ but are 
you not the soldier whom the Emperor honored with his smile of 
approbation, and do you not know your own danger, should your 
presence here be known at the court ?” 

‘The loud sound of voices from without, interrupted their conver- 
sation, and roused Cesario, who sprang towards the entrance. He 
was withheld however by a faint shriek from the lady, who raising 
her arms implored bim not rashly to endanger his life. He however 
entreated her to be under no apprehension, as they might be but 
mere passers by. But here the clangor of arms and the loud de- 
mand for admittance too plainly informed them that they were sol- 
diers. Cesario instinctively sought for his sword, but alas! he had 
left it at the camp. 

‘It is well,” said Julius, who coming up at that moment had ob- 
served him; ‘* but we must hurry these females to yonder place of 
concealment,” (pointing at the same time to the entrance of a passage 
from which he had removed the stone by which it was before ob- 
scured.) ‘The females immediately ran towards it and were safely 
concealed ; but Cesario, notwithstanding the entreaties of the lady, 
united with those of Julius, could not be induced to enter, but chose 
to abide the danger with his companions. ‘They had but just turned 
towards the door, after closing the passage, when the soldiers burst 
ing it Open, sprang towards the party with loud shouts of exultation. 
The leader of the company, on seeing Cesario, paused in astonish- 
ment, and closely observing him, exclaimed, “ can it be possible that 
you are in such a place as this, my friend. Would to Jove that it 
had fallen to the lot of some other party to have discovered you. | 
little thought of finding thee here.” 

He immediately ordered the soldiers to take the party, six 0 
number, into custody, and himself led the way out of the grove. 
hey had not advanced far, however, before they were met by a0 


other party under Marcus, which immediately joined them and pro- 
ceeded with them towards the city. 
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inquired he, “of your danger 
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The leader was closely engaged in conversation with Marcus, 
whom he informed concerning the capture of Cesario. Marcus ex- 
d much surprise, having been in his company during the early 
rt of the evening, but readily inferred the cause of his remaining 
afer he himself had departed, when he was told that a young man, 
whose description answered to Cesario, had been seen by the spies, 
coming from the place where he had left him. He immediately 
ordered his companion to take charge of both parties, telling bim 
that he would forthwith proceed to the city, that he might engage 
some of his most influential friends to plead with the Emperor, and 
obtain the release of Cesario. 

But it was all to no purpose. In vain they called to his recollec- 
tion the services Cesario had rendered him—the imminent danger 
he had incurred in order to preserve his life ; the Emperor remained 
inflexible, and declared that unless he renounced his religion and 
worshipped Supreme Jove, his life should not be spared. At this 
declaration, even the firm nerves of Marcus were for once relaxed, 
and his lip quivered as he thought of his friend suffering that fate at 
the very idea of which he had shuddered. He well knew the firm 
determination of the character of his friend, and that not even the 
prospect of such a death would make him waver. 

He, therefore, with a mournful pace, made his way to Cesario’s 
place of confinement. Before his arrival, however, he was over- 
taken by a soldier, who informed him that his presence was required 
in the camp, and it was noon before he was able to visit his friend. 
The old jailor expressed much sympathy for the situation of his 
prisoner, it having been excited in his behalf by the mild demeanor 
and winning manner of Cesario. He informed Marcus of his fears 
with regard to the state of the young man’s health, who during his 
attendance had been troubled with an incessant cough, which caused 
him much pain. The suspicions of Marcus were then confirmed, 
that Cesario’s exposure of himself without the necessary precautions, 
during his watch on a stormy night a short time previous, had mate- 
rially injured his constitution. He desired the jailor to show him 
to his apartment. Marcus on his entrance was much struck with 
the change in the appearance of his friend, whom he found reclining 
on a miserable couch. He was pale, and the expression of his coun- 
tenance was sad, but the calmness blended with it there, could by 
its unison move with pity the most relentless heart. A tear started 
in the veteran’s eye, and a pang shot through his breast, as he thought 
how much more sad would be that face on his informing him there 
was no hope of pardon. His countenance was lighted up with a 
placid smile as he observed his comrade approaching, and he ex- 
tended his hand to bid him welcome. 

“ Ah, Marcus,” said he, “ this gloomy apartment and these cruel 
chains form a strange contrast with the honors of the world’s ambi- 
tion, yet T covet more the heavenly honors I hope to receive, than 
the loftiest station Trajan can bestow.” 
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“ Would that this sad task had devolved on other than me,” said 
Marcus, “for I fear—lI fear there is but one alternative.” 

“Cease, Marcus,” replied the young man, “I know what you 
would say ; but the horrors even of such a death as awaits me shall 
not cause me to recant.” 

At this instant the jailor entered and whispered in the ear of the 
prisoner. “ Ah!” exclaimed he, ‘let her come in. This friend of 
mine is a true and faithful one, and she has nothing to fear. The 
jailor retired, and immediately introduced a lady, the richness of 
whose dress and queen-like dignity of mien revealed to Marcus her 
nobility of birth. He was surprised to see her clasp her hands and 
sob, as she looked upon Cesario; but infinitely inore so, was he, 
when on her removing her veil, he recognized the features of Anto- 
nia, a descendant of one of the noblest and most ancient families of 
Rome. He however spoke not, but Cesario thus addressed her: 

“Can the noble Antonia deign to visit an humble captive in his 
cell? She certainly cannot be accustomed to such scenes.” 

Soldier!” replied the lady, “ though the paltry distinctions of 
this world may dissever us, yet in the bond of Christ we are one. 
Often have I visited other Christians in misfortune, and this is noth- 
ing new to me; but I can give thee no joyful tidings from the Em- 
peror, for he heeded not my entreaties nor listened to my request.” 

‘It is as | expected,” said Cesario, “ for he has already rejected 
one petition. But! count it a higher honor and a greater reward 
hereafter to die a Christian than to live an Emperor on his throne.” 

The lady, after handing him some manuscript copies of the scrip- 
tures, departed, and Marcus himself, after he had learnt from him 
the manner in which he became acquainted with Antonia, retired, 
and left him to seek repose. 

During the time that intervened between his confinement and the 
exhibition at the amphitheatre, he was often visited by the lady An- 
tonia and his other Christian friends. His father, after that he had 
heard of his having been been taken at a Christian place of worship, 
remained indifferent to the fate of his son. Although he visited him 
for the first few days of his imprisonment, with the hope that he 
would renounce his Christian principles, his visits were a source of 
no consolation to Cesario. 

The morning of the fatal day at last arrived. Marcus had at- 
tended upon him during the greater part of the night, but was re- 
quired to be absent on duty at sunrise. The young man had failed 
so fast, that Marcus was doubtful whether he would be able to sur- 
vive many hours. He was exceedingly affected by his parting in- 
terview, in which Cesario had, with many instructions, presented 
him the writings of the Apostles. The prisoner was now left alone. 
He sat by the only window of his apartment, and the morning 
breeze fanned his pale cheek, which exhibited the ravages of con- 
sumption, and raised upon it a bright hectic flush. 
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The city was all noise and bustle. The heavy tramp of thou- 
sands as they rushed by his prison—the hum of the multitude, which 
like a troubled sea, rolled on towards the amphitheatre, was un- 
heeded by him. Once indeed he cast his eyes upon them, and 


thought how little sympathy he should excite in their unpitying 
breasts. It was with him 




































“ The hour 
When memory resumed its wonted power, k . 
And thoughts of days gone by, came rushing on 

Like sounds of many waters, mellowed down 

By intervening distance.” 


He thought of his former peaceful life at Antioch—of his after ca- 
reer—of his success and of the renown he might have gained, but 
then he thought that the honor with his God would be far greater 
should he die a martyr in the Christian cause. 

The crowds had now assembled at the amphitheatre. From the 
most commanding situation of the patrician near the arena, up to the 
high elevation of the plebeian’s stand, all was life. On this side 
were the seats set apart for the ladies of rank, gaily decorated with 
garlands. On that the superb stations of the nobles, in the center 
of whom, seated in an ivory chair covered with a rich canopy, was 
the Emperor Trajan. 

The contests of the gladiators were now over, and he ordered his 
prefect to give the signal for introducing into the arena, the Chris- 
tians Cesario and Julius. 

A silence as of death reigned throughout the assembly, and a 
murmur half escaped their lips, as they observed the gray hairs of 


the one, and the countenance of the other pale and wan, both lean- tj 
ing on the arms of the officers for support. ; un 
The Emperor, through his prefect, informed them that pardon he | 
should now be granted, if they would publicly renounce their faith. 3. \ 
Cesario shook his head but was unable to speak, and Julius, in the ye 
name of both, declared, that rather than give up their allegiance to th: 
Christ, they would suffer death. A cry of “vile blasphemers,” Pi 
from a part of the assembly, caused the Emperor to give the signal ee 
for letting loose the lion. i 
Cesario looked up towards the Emperor with a mild expressive- ae 


ness— 4 






“Oh, in that meek forgiving eye 
There was a brightness, not of mirth— 
A light, whose clear intensity 
Was borrowed not of earth. 
Along that cheek a deepening red HF 
Told where the feverish hectic fed,” * 


and as he turned his gaze upon the assembly, he caught a glance of 
the lady Antonia, who as she met his eye, fell with a loud shriek in- - 
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to the arms of her attendants. That cry gave the death stab to 
Cesario’s heart, for he fell backwards into the arms of Julius. The 
lion with a bound prostrated them both to the earth, and seeing the 
old man attempting to rise again, tore him in pieces. 

But Cesario stirred not, and the assembly expressing their ap- 
proval, Trajan ordered the lictors to drive away the lion, and carry 
out his body for his friends. * - ° .__ * * 

That night, the soldier Marcus reflected how little in accordance 
with his expectation had been his enjoyment of the amphitheatre. 

Yale College. C. B. J. 





POETICAL DEFINITIONS. 


Beauty! the setting sun,— 
When spire and cloud, and mountain heights around, 
Are with a wreath of living glory crown'd, 

As night comes on. 


Love! a spirit’s breath, 
With fairy music borne around the heart, 
Enchanting, melting, conquering every part, 
Till chill’d in death. 


Joy! the whistling breeze, 
That comes with wanton lip and merry feet, 
To dance along each hill and dale, to greet 
And kiss the trees. 


Praise! the close of day, 
When Nature chants from many tuneful throats, 
Her vesper hymn ;—awhile it echoing floats, 
Then dies away. 


Hate! the raging storm, 
When thunders rush abroad with furious bound, 
And keen-eyed lightnings wildly dance around 
The tempest’s form. 


Hope! the magic fay, 
That mounts its midnight steed and rides so soft 
Along the rolling night, then soars aloft 

At opening day. 


Faith! religion’s flower ;— 

In life it shows a bud of priceless worth, 

Which cost a Saviour’s biood,—but blossoms forth 
At dying hour. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES 
SUPERSTITION, 


Tue origin of superstition is a mystery alike to the historian and 
ihe philosopher. ‘The former, after vain attempts to trace it out, is 
obliged to resort to a species of philosophy, and to conjecture that 
asymbolical mode of writing led the ancients by degrees from the 
worship of God through various representations, to the worship of 
ihe representations themselves as of a multiform Being ; while the 
iter seeks for it in the human mind, independent of outward cir- 
cumstances. On this point however, we must be content to re- 
main in ignorance ; and the truth if known might be far from com- 
jlimentary to human nature. We have before us the general fact 

it the world was long involved in the night of superstition ; and 
that the faint glimmering light of that philosophy which hinted at the 
existence of the true God and the immortality of the soul, was soon 
extinguished, while those who had enkindled or who nourished the 
lame were persecuted unto death. During this time codes of mo- 
rality, equally with the superstitions on which they were based, 
were subject to continual change. Yet often as system followed 
system among the nations of the East, the result showed that each 
differed from its predecessor in little more than name, and that all 
were alike degrading. 

Book after book was written, from the Zendavesta of the Egyp- 
tans to the mythologies of the Greeks and Romans; yet none of 
these ‘sacred records” exerted a salutary influence upon morals. 
There is however, even in the black volumes of heathenism, here 
and there a page illumined with almost inspired light, containing 
much that is beautiful and entertaining, though little that proved 
beneficial to mankind. This fact has led many to believe ‘ that in 
the beginning, all religious truth was made known to man by direct 
revelation, but that this gradually faded away, leaving a few traces 
nly to be preserved by tradition.” We shall not attempt to discuss 

pihis theory, as it would be impossible for us ever to arrive at the 
truth, 

There were, as has been said, many superstitious notions among 
the ancients both beautiful and instructive. Not a few of these ob- 
laned in Egypt, and as the newly discovered key to hierogly phics 
las unlocked her arcana, we need not scruple to profane her “ holy 
things.”” The writer recently met with various medals, &c. bearing 
Egyptian, oriental, and other devices, the descriptions of which he 
has ventured to translate from the Latin, aiming rather at correct- 
ness than beauty in his translation. 

VOL. 11, 39 
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“This remarkable statue of the goddess Isis, wrought in the 
purest crystal, rests upon a superb column of black and white por- 
hyry. Cuperus, Pignorius and others, make mention of Isis. Ip 
~ and Osiris, who was either her brother, husband, or son, (for 
authors are in doubt on this point,) almost the entire religious belief 
of the Eyptians and the oriental nations is centered. We have a 
complete history of these two divinities in the works of Julius Fir- 
mius,* Plutarcht and L.. Diodorus, unless their narratives be consider- 
ed fabulous. Many of the ancient divinities were made subordinate 
to Isis: among whom were Minerva, Proserpina, Diana, Lucina. 
Juno, Ceres and Terra. Hence a pillar was erected at Capua bear- 
ing this appropriate inscription,— 
TE: TIBI 
VNA*QVAE 
ES: OMNIA 
DEA: ISIS. 


This agrees with what according to Plutarch, was inscribed on her 
temple. "Fya tue may 1d yeyords, ete by, xdu doduevor. Ego sum om- 
ne quod extitit, est et erit. In like manner on another pillar she is 
called Myrionyma, (mille habens nomina,) et Fructifera, et Salutaris 
et Invicta. Fabrettus numbers her also among the 1 ost illustrious 
divinities of the Greeks. An interesting account of Isis may be 
found in the writings of Matthzus.” 

It is evident that much more is meant than is expressed in the 
inscription first quoted, and the reader may exercise his ingenuity in 
explaining the periods. The second and third inscriptions cannot 


fail to remind one of the scriptural character and attributes of the 
great | AM. 


Cupidines navigantes in concha.—( Jn cameo.) 


“Whether ancient philosophers, with their unassisted reason, ac- 
quired correct notions of a future state of rewards and punishments, 
is yet doubtful, since such an opinion hardly accords either with the 
theory that ‘the souls of the departed enter upon a state of forget- 
fulness of the past, by quaffing deep oblivious draughts at the Le- 
thean stream ;’ or with the Pythagorean doctrine of metempsycho- 
sis. Nevertheless, one’s house is not better known to liim, than 
are Tartarus and Elysium to the ‘sons of the Poets.’ On one point 
however poets differ; some placing the abode of happiness, (which 
is supposed to adjoin the orb of the moon,) in Spain ; others in the 
islands on this (the eastern) side of the Atlantic ; but most beyond 
the ocean. They all boast that the souls of heroes and the genii are 
borne to the Elysian fields; and in this beautiful gem three gent 
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se represented as being wafted thither in a shell through the ocean. 
The ancients delighted in making such representations upon gems 
ind medals. In the present instance one genius is standing up to 
wide the sail, another is reclining with an urn of ashes in his hands, 
aod the third, like the Tritons, has a spiral-wreathed trumpet widen- 
og from the mouth-piece. There are neither rowers nor a helms- 
man; a fit emblem of the pleasure and safety of the voyage. Pliny 
mentions the shell-formed among other pinnaces ; and perhaps there 
«much truth in his jest about the shell in which Venus, the mother 
{loves, is said to have sailed to Cyprus: whence Tibullus—‘et fa- 
veas Concha, Cypria, vecta tua.’”” See also Tacitus, Hist. lib. 2.3. 

The writer will not insult the reader’s taste by pointing out the 


beauties of this superstition ; he only regrets that the gems may not 
ve seen by all. 
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Yes, there is one I love ;—with her my heart et - >» 


Delights to sympathize :—can joy impart 

Its radiant influence, lighting with a smile 

A sister's countenance, and not beguile 

Of many a weary hour a brother's life, 
Though tossed its bark may be in angry strife 
On Time's tempestuous billows 7—or can grief 
Stamp her now pallid brow, and no relief 

By Aim be sought to dissipate each care 

And re-enkindle hope and pleasure there? 


1 love her not for beauty,—though so fair 

Her form, methinks ‘tis such as angels wear 
And oft I joy to gaze upon that form 

So chaste, so beautiful as e’en might warm 
The coldest heart to love ;—yet ‘tus not this 
That makes my sister's presence perfect bliss. 
In early infancy she was my joy, 

When pleasure’s cup we quaffed without alloy. 
No selfish interest we knew ;—as one 

We basked together in life's rising san. 

In happy innocence we whiled away 

The few, the fleeting hours of childhood’s day, 
And if a boyish grief disturbed my breast, 

A sister's smile would lull my care to rest. 

My heart was ever hers,—and thongh I rove 
The wide world o’er, ¢Aere reigns a sister's love. 
My sister’s love! it is my vital breath, 
Unquenchable, save by the chill of death. 
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Anon I mingled in the busy world; 

The world of strife, where discord hath unfurl'd 
His crimson flag; the world of selfishness, 
Where men in turn but suffer and oppress. 

The world where friendship is not, but in name; 
Where each seeks honor, riches, power or fame 
The world where helpless wand'rers find no rest ; 
Nor can the wretch by poverty distress'd 

To fellow man his bitter woes confide, 

For pity dwelleth not with lust and pride. 

Alas! there is no flesh in heart of man; 

His only care in this short fleeting span, 

His darling self to elevate, and raise 

Some monument for future nations’ praise 


Vainly I sought ‘mid all the giddy crowd, 

For one whose lips had pure affection vowed 
My youthful heart was sickened, and I turned 
To vent, aside, the grief that in me burned: 
Where then is happiness,” I cried, “and love ? 
Dwell they alone in the bright realms above ? 

O grave, receive me! Thou of terrors king, 
Aim here thy dart!—for me it hath no sting.” 
But sweetest accents checked the heaving sigh: 
“ Thy sister's love, can never, never die.” 


- 


SEA SKETCHES. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


 Quaque ipse vidi, et quorum pars magna fui.” — Virgil 


Ir may be, reader, that as thine eye rests upon the title with which 
I have seen fit to honor my intellectual offspring, thou wilt remember 
the words of a modern author—“ He who would write upon the sea 
must have been upon it.” Know then that these sketches are pre- 
sented to thee by one to whom the sea has been no stranger ;—by 
one who made it for many years his home, and who even now, 
deeply enamored as he is of “college life,”’ longs again to be dan- 
cing over the green billows of the ocean. They are founded upon 
incidents which transpired during his sea voyages between the years 
182— and 183—, and are rewritten from a journal kept by him du- 
ring that time. He presents to thee no fictitious tale with its la 
bored plot and unnatural tragico-comico denouement, but simp!) 
 sketches’’ illustrative of a sailor’s life. And here let me tell thee, 
reader, that, as thou wilt soon discover, he has written as a sailor 
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ought to write—in his own language ; blame him not then if thou 
meetest with many sea phrases to thee at first unintelligible, but con 
thy dictionary well and learn that which, if thou meanest to be a 
man, thou wilt ne’er repent having learned. 


THE DEPARTURE. 


‘Some love to roam 
O’er the white sea-foam, 
Where the wild wind whistles free.’— Machay. 


It was at an early hour on the morning of August 17th, 182—, 
that | was summoned to repair on board the ship Java, then lying at 
the end of Central wharf in the city of B - The wind which 
for more than a week had been from the eastward had shifted du- 
ring the night to the northwest, and at this time was blowing one of 
those stiff exhilarating breezes which never fails to impart buoyancy 
to the spirits, while it casts a fresh beauty over the works of nature. 
The ship was to sail in an hour, and bidding farewell to my friends 
with mingled feelings of sorrow and delight, I hastened to the vessel. 
Upon my arrival I found all on board in that high state of excite- 
ment which always attends the departure from port. The ship’s 
top-sails and main-top-gallant-sail were already sheeted home and 
hoisted ;—the fore and mizen top-gallant-sails were loosed ready for 
setting ;—while the beckets having been cast off from the jib and 
spanker, the former was slatting in the breeze like the pawing of a 
young race-horse eager for the start. Having stowed away my 
trunks in the state-room, 1 took my stand near the companion-way 
as a silent spectator of the bustling scene. My father, to whom the 
ship belonged and whom I shall call Mr. X., was alternately hurry- 
ing from his store to the ship and from the ship to his store, now 
civing his last orders to the captain and now enquiring if all the men 
were on board, and again urging the pilot to set all the top-gallant- 
sails, which from the freshness of the breeze he had declined doing. 
Here were landlords helping on board the intoxicated sailors who 
had been fleeced of their last dollar;—there was a mother urging 
her good advice upon a son, who, weary of the farm, had shipped 
as a green hand about to try his fortune asa sailor. All things at 
length were ready for sailing. . 

‘What are you waiting for now—why don’t you cast off?’ said 
Mr. X. to the pilot, who stood near the wheel watching the fore and 
mizen top-sails, which being braced aback, counteracted the action 
of the main top-sail as it filled with the gale. 

‘The cook has not yet come,’ said the mate. ; 

‘Those black-skinned fellows are always the last on board. Where 
is his landlord ?’ 


i 
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A gentleman of sable hue here stepped forward and stated that 
he had hunted for the cook in every corner of Ann Street, but could 
not find him. He thought, however, that his man would be down 
ere long, as he promised early in the morning to be ready as soon 
as he had purchased some clothing. 

‘Hold on, pilot, just five minutes longer, and then if the black 
scamp does not appear, go without him.’ The five minutes soon 
elapsed and no cook appeared. 

‘Shall we start,’ said the pilot. 

‘Yes, yes, we'll wait no longer for the fellow.’ 

‘Let go the bow-hauser—run up the jib—stand by the mizen- 
braces and keep the top-sail shaking.’ 

‘Aye, aye sir’ was promptly responded by a dozen men, as, in 
bands they hurried to different parts of the ship to discharge these 
duties. 

The bow of the ship, left free by letting go the hauser, and under 
the pressure of the jib, fell rapidly off. At this moment the pilot 
turning around beheld the green hand previously mentioned, in his 
eagerness to render some assistance, casting off the stern-hauser 
which alone held the ship. 

‘Hold on to that stern-rope—hold on—hold on—what in thun- 
der and lightning are you letting go that hauser for ?—hold on, | 
tell you, and catch a turn quick, or we shall be afoul of the brig 
ahead.’ 

It was too late. So fresh was the breeze, that the moment the 
stern rope was slackened, the ship started swiftly forward, and be- 
fore a turn of the hauser could be taken, a loud crash ahead told us 
that we had run into the brig. 

‘Jump forward, my men,’ shouted Captain N , Sand cut 
away that brig’s topping-lift—haul down the jib—back the main 
top-sail—be lively, my boys, be lively’-—while he himself let go the 
main-top-gallant halliards and permitted the sail to run down upon 
the cap. 

These orders were not more quickly given than obeyed, and an- 
other rope having been sent ashore, we were in a few minutes again 
moored to the wharf. 

The Java suffered but little damage, having merely snapt off her 
flying jib-boom. The brig did not escape so easily. Our ship's 
cut-water and bobstays had carried away her davits and stove the 
stern-boat which was hanging to them, while her trysail boom, the 
moment that the topping-lift was cut, came down heavily upon the 
round-house, cutting it through until the boom rested upon the taf- 
ferel. 

‘ You good-for-nothing dog,’ said Mr. X. to the green hand, ‘see 
what damage you have done to these vessels by letting go that hau- 
setr—you deserve a good keel-hauling—what did you mean ?’ 
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The poor affrighted fellow, whiter with fear than the top-sails 
themselves, could only stammer out, ‘I thought he wanted all the 
strings loosened.’ 

‘Go along forward you scamp—and do you Captain N. when 
you get to sea, learn this land-lubber the difference between a string 
and a hauser.’ 

In a few moments we were ready to try another start. The bow 
hauser was again cast off—the jib hoisted, and the stern-rope being 
kept fast, the ship’s bow fell gracefully off. Suddenly a distant shout 
turned all eyes up the wharf. The cook was at last in sight, run- 
ning as if upon a wager with time. He reached the vessel before 
the hauser was let go and sprung aboard, while the landlord at- 
tempted to pass his chest to him. Scarcely had the cook touched 
the handle when the stern rope parted, and the ship suddenly start- 
ing ahead it was wrested from the landlord’s hand. Its owner strove 
to obtain a firmer grasp, but the chest was too heavy for him; and 
before he could secure his hold it fell and was plunged into the water. 

‘Never mind the chest,’ said Mr. X. ‘it serves the scoundrel 
right—let the ship go—a pleasant voyage and safe return.’ 

With three cheers from those on shore, which were heartily an- 
swered by our men aboard, we left the wharf in gallant style and 
were soon sailing down the harbor at the rate of seven knots an 
hour. ‘The light house was soon passed, and in about an hour after 
we had the left the city our pilot was discharged. 


THE SEA. 


* Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean roll! 
. . > . . . . . 


Unchangeable save to thy wild waves play- 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow— 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.”—Childe Harold 


All sail was now crowded upon the ship, as the Captain was 
anxious to double the cape and obtain a good offing before the sun 
went down. ‘The royals and main skysail were set, and as the wind 
was well on the quarter the larboard studding sail booms were all run 
out and the sails soon swelling to the breeze. Being in ballast trim, 
the Java, who had ever obtained the reputation of a fast sailer, 
seemed to fly like a stormbird over the billows. The ropes having 
been coiled upon the belaying pins, and every thing stowed in its 
place, Captain “N , and myself remained the sole occupants of 
the weather quarter-deck. The excitement of the morning was 
gradually dying away among the officers and crew, and even in my 
own feelings it was fast becoming lost in the tide of thoughts and 
emotions which came rushing into my bosom. Here was I, a mere 
youth, embarked upon the ocean in the capacity of captain’s clerk, 
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having at last obtained the darling wish of my soul. For I had 
ever loved the sea; in the bright dreams which stole over me during 
the cloudless days of childhood, I always fancied myself upon the 
ocean’s bosom, 
—and my joy 

Of youthful sports was on its breast to be 

Borne, like its bubbles, onward: from a boy 

I wanton’d with its breakers—they to me 

Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 

Made them a terror—'twas a pleasing fear.” 


The sailor’s life was my “ beau ideal” of happiness. As I grew 
older time strengthened rather than weakened this love for the sea: 
and since I entered college, often have | closed my book and on the 
wings of memory flown back and revelled in scenes long since 

assed away. The sea! were 1a pagan I should idolize it asa 
“—_ of power and loveliness. For there are its varied features, 
now calm and wreathed with smiles—its scarcely perceptible undu- 
lations kissing the sandy shore, or wantonly rolling up the sides of 
the stern-brow’d precipice—the image of beauty sleeping ;—and now, 
starting like a giant from his sleep, convulsed with anger, howling 
in its frenzy and wreaking its vengeance on man, barque and city. 
There are its long lines of billows rolling from many a distant shore, 
the foam dancing on their ridges ‘ like the white mane of a dark 
warhorse ;’’—its minstrelsy swelling the chorus of nature’s anthem, or 
murmuring a strain more soft than the Aolian harp ;—its untrodden 
pavernent set in motley mosaic of gold, iron and bones ;—its boson 
unmarred by time, whose secrets, 


—‘‘none went and came again to tell;” 


its dark, unfathomed sepulchres which hold the form of many a be- 
loved one ;—its sublimity—its indestructibility—its vast expansion. 
Venerable Patriarch! thou art the earth’s elder brother, born alone 
when nought save God existed ; rolling on in thy solitude thou wast 
the first that hailed the birth of time. As thou wast—so thou art— 
unchangeable as thy Creator,—sweeping around this globe, the uni- 
ting band and benefactor of the whole. Thou didst cradle the ark of 
Noah: and thou still cradlest the frigate and the fisherman’s canoe :— 
thy tides came and went along the same shores which they now love 
to revisit:—the beauty of thy waves still remains as of old, inimit- 
able. ‘There too is thy Mediterranean, with all the mythological as- 
sociations connected with it by the ancients. Here it was that Aga- 
memnon with his retinue of kings and princes sailed"to Troy. ‘The 
Lemnian now steers his log-hollow’d canoe over the same waters 
where came with high hopes to gather deathless laurels Diomed, 
Nestor, Ajax, Ulysses, ‘ the wise,”’ and Menelaus, “ loved of Mars.” 


By the same billows which now roll sluggishly along the shore, 


Achilles “ walked and mused and nursed his ire,” against the son o! 
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Atreus. Its bosom, beautiful as the sky above it, whose waters are 
rarely ruffled, and over which the tempest seldom howls, was the 
birth place of the “ queen of beauty :” beneath its billows sported 
the Tritons, Mermaids and Syrens; while deep, deep below were 
their crystalline grottoes. Reader! dost thou love the sea? Pardon 
then this digression. 

At an early hour in the afternoon we passed the Cape, and long 
ere night arrived the last of my native hills faded away below the 
western horizon. However sad might have been my feelings for a 
moment as I cast my last, lingering look upon the land where I had 
left all those who were dear to me, they were soon chased away by 
one of the most beautiful sights | had ever witnessed. My powers 
of description are too feeble to picture that glorious scene which 
closed my first day’s adventures. It was, a sunset at sea! The 
few truant clouds, which at first were scudding hastily along the sky, 
seemed to stop in their swift race, and crowd themselves together, 
to witness the splendor of their retiring king, and pay to him their 
evening worship. ‘The bright monarch accepted their offering, and 
as he departed flung around his golden mantle of light. The ocean 
waves raised and bowed their heads in adoration, while the western 
breeze was pealing over them the evening anthem. 


THE MUSSELMAN'S PRAYER 


Sort the shade of evening falls, 


O’er the mountain stealing , i & 
Sweetly the Muezzin calls ay. i 
From yon turret pealing ; 


Low before the prophet’'s shrine 

Hear the suppliant sighing 
“ Allah! be thy mercy mine : 
As the day is flying; 


“ While the golden torch expires, 
In the twilight fading, 

May I feel its heavenly fires 

Still my breast pervading, 


“ Purifying from each stain 
Each unholy feeling; 

Till that torch appear again 
Morning light revealing 

10 
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ORIGINALITY OF MIND. 


— Nil fuit unquam 
Tam dispar sibi.” 


A votume might be written on the inexplicable nature of man— 
the mysterious blending of freedom and necessity—the constant 
struggle of passion and judgment, of interest and conscience—and the 
thousand contradictions that mark the union of soul and body here 
below, and convert the human bosom into a chaos of inconsistencies, 
Man is a mystery,—view him in the successive stages of his existence, 
ever varying and still the same, view him as one who has an amazing 
concern in the developments of the present, yet voluntarily absent- 
ing himself from passing scenes that he may waste his thoughts and 
siniles on the uncertain future, or dwell with thoughtfulness on the 
past; or, take a closer observation, inspect his secret self, and mark 
the convictions unlike the truth, the beliefs without and in spite of 
evidence, the anticipations of objects unreal or impossible, the im- 
pulses, the sympathies, the prejudices, the eternal and tumultuous 
contest of opposing elements, look into these ever agitated depths 
of his nature, and see how he maintains the consciousness of his 
identity and safety undisturbed amidst all the violence that invades 
and threatens him, and the conviction is strengthened and illustrated, 
that man isamystery. Whatare his proudest thoughts? those that 
relate to himself. And of these no one is cherished with more con- 
stant complacence, than the flattering sentiment of bis own absolute 
independence. ‘The meanest slave of passion, the veriest subject 
of prejudice, the most yielding creature of habit, each alike boasts 
the glorious freedom of perfect self control, and they are ready to 
encounter any temptation, to face any danger, to welcome any tral, 
triumphing in the ability to govern themselves. 

To one who looks at this universal assurance and the consequent 
sense of security in which every one reposes, it will seem mysteri- 
ous that these self flattering masters of themselves, all of them are 
greatly, and many of them entirely under the control of outward 
events and circumstances. Small indeed is the number of those 
who, amidst all the varied influences that surround and encounter 
them, preserve a distinct uniform and individual character. Indeed, 
the habit of assimilation is so universal that we speak of it as one of 
the original and prominent sentiments of the mind, and, when men 
are characterized not as individuals, but in classes, we find the re- 
semblance so perfect as to suggest and justify such a grouping. 
the great mass of minds, how few can be distinguished by any thing 
peculiarly their own—how many are noted for only general resem- 
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blances! ‘Take away external distinctions that enable us to specify 
individual men, their names, their residence, the particulars of their 
janily and condition,—and society is left like a mass of pebbles that 
vave been mingled and moved and worn and rounded, and at lenyth 
tirown up to lie upon the shore, as mute witnesses of their own 
passive progress from rudeness to form and similarity. “lhe minds 
{men are not like the original and separate elements of light, each 
distinct and peculiar, but like mingled rays, the whole combined in 
one, and one revealing the whole. 

Such is the fact ; and seeing it so we might submit in silence, 
believing it to be our fate, were it not that a deep sense of shame 
always accompanies its confession on the one hand, and on the 
other, a claim to self control and independence is invariably sus- 
tained and defended by men with manifest pride, as if it were an 
jonor indispensable to our peace and self respect. The bosom in- 
stinctively swells with indignation at the charge of being a slave, 
much more a slave in mind, and men blush and bang their heads 
when forced to acknowledge a degradation like this. The highest 
encomium upon aman is that he originates and controls his own 
habits; and here is the secret of the real worth and the frequent 
semblance of such a character. Men know that it is their proudest 
pretension, but from natural aversion to every thing arduous, they 
attempt to impose upon themselves and deceive the world with the 
name and the shadow, while they neglect to pursue and fail to attain 
the reality ; and hence nothing is more usual than to see men become 
common and similar, being passively moulded by similar cireum- 
stances,—and nothing more common than their attempts to appear 
original and independent. 

One, in eager search after something wherewith to distinguish 
limself from the common multitude, will find a vein of wit, or stum- 
ble upon an unforeseen joke, and in consequence meet with real or 
misinterpreted commendation: henceforth he will give every sub- 
ject which he touches that particular tinge which presents most dis- 
tnctly the view of his own original peculiarity. Now there is, un- 
doubtedly, such a thing as original humor, so distinct and eminent 
as to form for him who has it, an entire and independent character, 
and he who bas power and self control enough, has our leave, if he 
chooses to unite and exercise all his endeavors to develop that, as 
the prominent peculiar characteristic of himself. If successful we 
will freely accord to him the honor of having produced for himself 
a character of his own; we will do this freely and fully, for in thus 
distinguishing himself, he has conquered the natural indolence and 
submission of the mind, and acquired a command of himself that 
well entitles him to praise. But in the cultivation of wit, as in all 
other pursuits after eminence, the instances of just claim to distinc- 
tion are far from being numerous. Most of those who demand credit 
for originality, adopt a shorter and easier course. The circumspec- 
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tion and toil necessary to produce an independent and original char. 
acter are too irksome, while a gentler Way invites them to improve 
upon and correct others, and so by investing their thoughts with new 
and often fantastic attire, they succeed in appropriating what others 
have toiled to produce, and in gratifying at the same time their ow, 
indolence and ambition. ‘This is the avenue which most of the 
would-be-distinguished wits throng, and in which they disappear, 
the forgotten victims of ambitious indolence, like the once proud and 
individual hours of existence, that have vanished away and iningled 
with the undistinguishable elements of the past. 

We have said and seen it true of wits, that nothing is more com. 
mon than to see men aspiring to the credit of originality and boasting 
of independence, while almost invariably they only become mem- 
bers of a particular class, with nothing distinct and characteristic -— 
and the remark is equally true of philosophers and poets. The im- 
portant and honorable characteristics of the former, are depth and 
assurance ; depth, for they explore to the foundation and trace re- 
mote causes; assurance, for their convictions claim to be the results 
of full and impartial investigation,—the copies of reason and nature. 
But he who is willing to avoid the unwelcome toil of breaking up 
his confirmed habits and systems of thought, and of giving himself 
freely to careful and tedious examination, and of maturing conclusions 
rather than receiving opinions, he who dreads to encounter all this, 
and is yet ambitious of the philosopher’s name and honor, will find 
an easier way to win the envied title. He will substitute the ap- 
pearance for the attainments ;—to scem profound, he will involve 
stale and useless thoughts in obscurity ;—to exhibit the strength and 
assurance of his convictions, he will support dogmas with obstinacy. 
And by such tricks he will often succeed, for men will affect to ad- 
mire his mysticisms, not for any new or important truth contained 
in them, but because the thought of being able to discover something 
where all is obscurity to others, flatters their own intellectual vanity ; 
or they will subscribe to his dogmas, because no doubts or inquiries 
of theirs can disturb his philosophic pertinacity. The real philoso- 
pher has, more than all others, an original and independent mind, 


not moulded or swayed by circumstances, but self controlled, self 


developed, superior to all around it, and superior to its own opera- 
tions. Such a character is the result of original freedom and subse- 
quent laborious and uninterrupted training ;—a process in its origin, 
its character and its progress, the exact opposite of his who without 
the study would win the reputation of u philosopher. He assumes 
at once the name and arrogates its honors, and to win them he will 
be found among the ignorant and unlettered, astounding them with 
loud sounding terms and incomprehensible definitions,—a_ skillful 
cheat exposing his wares in the dark,—or among others he will seem 
to despise what he cannot comprehend—making his ignorance pass 
for discrimination ; or he will differ from those around him on the plea 
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of distinctions too subtle for them to appreciate, thus giving obstinacy 
the acuteness of judgment: or he will confound the difference be- 
tween a possibility and a probability, denying what is probable be- 
cause the evidence has not annihilated every contrary possibility, 
thus recommending his own superiority, which can balance and set 
aside substantial testimony with a negative possibility, nay more, can 
establish, with negative supposttions alone, a position whose opposite 
is supported by appropriate evidence. Such are the artifices, by 
which professed philosophers, too stupid to admire truth in its golden 
purity and freshness, too indolent to explore and toil in the mine, 
and too proud to confess their indifference, gather and remould the 
already stamped coin, and pass it off in their own names and mingled 
with their own alloy. 

Among poets also, of those who claim for themselves a character 
distinct and original, there will be found some who have not even 
the poor merit of having selected the choicest portions of authors 
whom they have defrauded by downright plagiarism, or disgraced 
by attempts to imitate. Others there are, who, unable or unwilling 
to make the effort that would command praise, have sought a name 
by basely flattering the favorite prejudices, or commending the faults 
of the great; while others still, having corrected the acknowledged 
faults of those who have gone before them, claim for this insignifi- 
cant service the superiority of reviewers and improvers of genius, 
with as good a title as that of the heroic Falstaff, demanding a re- 
ward of valor for having stabbed the already murdered Percy. 

Sinall then is the number of those, even among wits, philosophers 
and poets, the great aspirants for originality, who have ever per- 
formed the labor or exercised the self-control necessary to merit the 
honor for which they strive. Still that honor, difficult as it may be 
to attain and rarely reached as it is, is notwithstanding, worthy of 
all the assiduity and toil required in its successful pursuit. And it is 
an honor which invites the student with no common attractions, for 
it appeals to the deep sympathies and meets a response in the con- 
scious capabilities of his intellect. ‘The noble impulses of his nature 
all aspire to this highest human attainment,—the full development 
and yet absolute harmony and control of the powers of his mind: 
while on the other hand he who adopts the means of mental im- 
provement without habitual and growing self control, acquires dis- 
tinction indeed, but it is distinguished disgrace and increasing shame. 
It is not claimed that if all passiveness were banished and every 
mind were completely self controlled and independent, there would 
be that originality in each which excludes resemblance to all others ; 
lor originality of mind is not defined by calling it a new and singular 
mode of viewing and investigating subjects, it is rather an indepen- 
dent self controlled mode,—singular, not because it is unnatural or 
needs to be unfrequent, but only because it is, in fact, uncommon. 
With this definition, every student can have an original mind, and 
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he betrays his own weakness, abuses his privileges and dishonors 
education, if those who know him and are capable of judging cannot 
discern in him, as he advances, growing independence and Originality 
of mind. 

But the difficulties opposing such an attainment are great and al- 
most insurmountable. The mind must receive its opinions, not from 
authority, but testimony ,—must suspend its decisions until after im- 
partial examination and comparison—fancy must be checked, prej- 
udice hushed, and passion quieted—the tribunal of reason must be 
faithfully secured against the corruptions of place, of interest and of 
ambition—the mind instead of receiving, must be constantly active 
in acquiring. -in short all its powers must be sustained in vigorous 
action upon, and control over, outward influences. All this must be 
done and that not for a short time and at intervals, but constantly, 
and through the whole course of its discipline. The reason why 
many fail, of those who ought to succeed, is, they commence too 
late, or remit their exertions at frequent intervals after they have 
commenced. ‘The system of early education Jays the foundation in 
many instances, of those habits which are totally incompatible with 
subsequent originality of mind. ‘That system proceeds upon the 
principle that the mind is a storehouse, in which facts alone may 
be treasured, and the learner is employed solely in gathering and 
storing away what has been previously adapted, not to the mind as 
including imagination and fancy, and taste and reason, but adapted to 
the memory alone, as if the young and proud intellect were nothing 
but a pure and lifeless page, upon which teachers and authors miglit 
transcribe their own knowledge and opinions. How can minds be 
expected to become independent, whose training until the period of 
habit-forming is past, has been one unchanging process of commit- 
ting to memory and reciting? How can those who are never per- 
mitted to explore for themselves, by such a system of limiting and 
leading, become bold and successful adventurers? ‘ Can the Ethi- 
opian change his skin?” Why is it that genius, original and com- 
manding, has ever been found to open like the morning sun upon 
the dawn of the intellectual history of nations, and afterward to be- 
come obscure, and finally to set in eternal night? Because at first 
the mind was free and unfettered by rules and schools and teachers, 
causes that may cripple and destroy, but can never inspire or create 
genius. In our system of education, the prospective artisan, mer- 
chant and mechanic, are placed in the same school and subjected to 
the same process with him whose life is to be devoted to study,—the 
former to acquire facts and knowledge which he will need in his vo- 
cation, (for which another stage and one of preparation and appren- 
ticeship awaits him,) and the latter to lay the foundation of an in- 
dependent thinking mind. The former passes from the school to 
his apprenticeship, where he commences his discipline, that of active 
experiment, the only sure way to independent qualification ; and the 
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only thing that the school has done for him, or can do for any one, is 
to furnish his memory with convenient knowledge. But he whose life 
is to be devoted to study, needs more than any other, a stage of ap- 
propriate discipline, an apprenticeship of independent experimental 
thinking, and no such process is provided in our system, nothing 
is demanded of him but to commit and recite! How then can it be 
expected that while the whole attention of the mind is occupied in 
following instructions, in committing lessons, and in copying models, 
the spontaneous principle of independence shall arise, and with un- 
aided energy control these overgrown habits of imitation? Our 
system of early education has its use—to supply those who do not 
purpose to cultivate their minds as the business of life, with such in- 
formation as they will need in their several callings ; but, like a mag- 
azine, it can only furnish weapons, it cannot teach their use. 

The want of originality and independence of mind, an evil so 
general and so disgraceful to man, has its origin, as we have seen, 
in two powerful and permanent causes—the natural indolence of the 
mind—and the influence of early education. To endeavor effect- 
ually to remove or even to arrest the influence of these causes, in 
the case of many minds, is a task too long neglected to admit of a 
present prospect of success. ‘They have been committed to the 
stream and gently borne upon its bosom, or whirled in its eddies, till 
like a pleased boy they have fallen asleep and are unconsciously 
wafted on by the unresisted current, while the task of life, the 
proper culture of their minds, is left untouched. 

By timely warning, others may be enabled to overcome the influ- 
ence of these causes, and yet to such, the undertaking is of no 
ordinary magnitude, and the danger that they will continue in that 
easy way which so many have followed, becomes daily more and 
more alarming. Unless they can be persuaded to think, and to 
think till they have disturbed the settled habits of the mind, and 
produced new and original combinations ; to think till they can dis- 
tinguish what is produced from what is imbibed ; to think till they 
can hold the parts and see the relations of a subject, till they can 
compare, unite, except or pass by, as truth requires; to think till 
they can do all this with deliberation, with clearness, with assurance 
and with decision ; unless they can be persuaded to Go this, they can 
never attain the perfection of mental discipline, or merit the honor 
of intellectual independence. 


—‘ Nil sine magno 
Vita labore dedit mortalibus.” 
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A WISH FOR MY FRIEND. 


Bricut as heaven's starry brow ;— 
Stainless as the Alpine snow ;— 
Tranquil as a summer's eve, 
Daylight lingering loth to leave ; 
Calmer than the sleeping waves, 
Where the weary Zephyr laves ; 
Softer than an angel’s tread 
Round the dying pilgrim’s bed ;— 
Beauteous as the morning sun, 
When the hour of sleep is gone ;— 
Joyous as the laughing rills 
Dancing down the forest hills ;— 
Heart with kindred heart inwove, 
Happy in thy youthful love ;— 
May thy life thus hasten on 

Till thy home on high is won. 


LETTERS FROM THE OLD DOMINION, 
No. Il. 


Staunton, Va., May 8, 1837. 


As we employed Saturday last in accomplishing one great object 
of our visit to this place, that of visiting Weyer’s Cave, which is in 
its neighborhood, and as the stage arrangements prevent our leaving 
here for the Natural Bridge before to-morrow, I am able to devote a 
few hours of to-day, my dear M***, to the fulfilment of the perhaps 
ill-advised promise of my last epistle. Indeed, I have almost re- 
pented of having made it: but as I have commenced, I suppose | 
must continue; and though to others I might owe an apology for 
the attempt, I feel secure in my reliance on your long tried friend- 
ship, for a good share of inibdeones to these meagre descriptions 
and dull narrations of barren incidents. 

Immediately on my arrival here, I found the value of that bond, 
by which a connection with one Alma Mater, so naturally unites 
her foster children. What you have seen and known of the pleasure 
exhibited by students, when in vacation they have chanced to meet 
at a distance from Yale, with their classmates and their college 
friends, will account to you for the gratification I felt, in meeting a 
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this place with one who is not only a quondam Yalensian but a 
fellow Calliopean. Although it had been some years since he had 
left Yale, the affection retained for his college and especially for his 
ciety, secured to me a hearty welcome: and in asking and answer- 
ag questions of the present and the past, at Yale, we spent many 
yinutes with mutual interest and pleasure. 
You will remember that in my last letter | expressed my inten- 
won of paying an early morning visit to Table Rock. Fortunately 
| awoke a few minutes before the rising of the sun; and, (as Milton 
describes him,) as he, 
“With wheels Vel hov't mgwoet the ocean brim 
Shot parallel to th’ earth his dewy ray 






| reached the desired spot. It is this rock, on which tradition says 
that Jefferson stood some forty years ago and viewed, with delight, 
ie wild beauty of the scene. ‘The slab appeared to be about eight 
vet square, and from two feet and a half to three feet in thickness, 
resting on a pedestal of perhaps four feet in diameter, and inclined 
io the horizon at an angle of about twenty-five degrees. If this is 
really the spot from which Jefferson took his impressions of the 
scenery, there must have been great changes in the view since that 
ume. Krom here one could hardly obtain a glimpse of the Poto- 
mae, though it may have been otherwise before the erection of 
houses and bridges, and the growth of the trees had intercepted the 
view. When Jefferson saw it, too, man had probably done little 
towards violating the sanctity of the place—a place which: should 
have been ever left inviolably sacred to nature alone. 

You have probably heard of the U.S. works at Harper’s Ferry, 
lor the manufacture of fire arms. On the Potomac are the manu- 
lactories of the commog muskets used by our militia: on the Shen- 
andoah, about a mile and a half from the ferry, are manufactured 
the patent rifles. ‘The latter works we visited and witnessed the 
process of making the rifles in all its minutia. ‘The completion of 
asingle gun requires nearly three hundred operations, which by a 
division of labor, are performed by nearly as many hands. We 
were told that about twenty thousand rifles are made here in a year, 
itan expense of from ten to fifteen dollars each. Though all the 
operations were highly interesting, I was especially struck with the 
ogenious contrivances for procuring exactness in the size of the sev- 
eral parts of the gun; as they are all so accurately fitted to the 
same model that if any part of one gun should be lost or destroyed, 
its place could be supplied by the like part of any other from the 
same manufactory. As we knew of no other objects of particular 
interest at the ferry, we left there on Wednesday afternoon for Win- 
hester, thirty-two miles distant, by rail road. Leaving that city 
'tfour P. M. on the ensuing morning, after a rather fatiguing ride 
f nearly one hundred miles by the stage coach, we arrived at this 
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pleasant little town on Friday afternoon last, nothing loth to enjoy 
the repose and comfort offered us at Mr. Mc€ lung’s excellent hotel. 

The valley of the Shenandoah, through which our route lay, js 
one famed for its beauty and fertility. It derives its name from the 
river which flows through it, and is walled in on the one side by 
the Blue Ridge and on the other by the Alleghanies. The roads, 
though now in a better state than they have been for months, con- 
firmed with us their previous reputation for roughness and difficulty: 
but the badness of the road was a hundred-fold compensated by the 
beauty and magnificence of the mountain scenery which was con- 
tinually brought to view. 

Being desirous of having the whole day before us, for exploring 
the Cave and its vicinity, our conveyance was ordered at an early 
hour on Saturday morning. The Cave is about seventeen miles 
from Staunton, and after a pleasant ride of three hours and a half. 
we arrived at the house of the guide, in its neighborhood. Having 
breakfasted there, we started with bim for the Cave, which is nearly 
half a mile from his house. We passed the entrance of Madison's 
Cave, which is in the same mountain, a couple of hundred yards 
this side of Weyer’s, but is now little visited, as it is far inferior in 
beauty and extent to its successful rival. These caves, as well as 
one or two others lately opened and partially explored, are entered 
from the eastern side of a rather steep mountain, running parallel to 
the Blue Ridge and within two miles of it. The Cave was discov- 
ered some time since by a hunter whose name it still bears, in a chase 
after a ground hog, which not only had succeeded in escaping from 
him, but had carried off the traps that Weyer had set for his capture. 
The entrance and Ante-Chamber of this wonderful cavern do not 
promise you on their first appearance much gratification from yous 
subterraneous journey. Being heated by the exercise of ascending 
the hill, we were obliged to wait for some time at the door of the 
Cave, before venturing into its cool depths, which retain throughout 
summer and winter the usual temperature of the earth, about fifty-six 
degrees. Inthe Ante-Chamber, which is about ten feet in height, 
though soon contracting to a passage of four feet square, the guide 
placed into each of our hands a shaded candle, and bade us follow 
him. As our eyes had not yet become accustomed to the change 
from the bright day light without, to the feeble glimmering of our 
candles within, our apprehension may be supposed to have been not 
inconsiderable, as we now groped our way, and now slipped along 
the muddy path which led us into this place of unknown wonders. 
We were not obliged to continue very long our stooping position, as 
we soon reached the first room of the cavern, to which had been 
given the name of the Dragon’s Room, from a fancied resemblance 
of an uncouth mass of stalagmite to that fabulous animal. From 
this we pursued a long but narrow passage of about sixty feet i 
length till we came to a flight of stairs that led us down about thir- 
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teen fect into “ Solomon’s Temple.” In this room, which is one of 
the most beautiful in the Cave, we were filled with admiration at 
the brillianey of the incrustations and Staluctites, which in some parts 
sparkled beautifully in the reflection of the light of our candles. 
Opposite to us on entering, we observed an elevated recess, which 
has been appropriately called “ Solomon's Throne,” a seat not un- 


worthy of that grandest of monarchs. A large white stalactite in 


the eastern part of the room, has received the name of Solomon's 
Pillar; and an opening in the limestone has been called Solomon's 
Meat House. On the right of the steps is a very remarkable mass, 
that closely resembles the appearance of a body of water frozen 
during its descent from a precipice, and which is named “the Falls 
of Niagara.” 

From this room, by a flight of steps opposite to that which we 
had descended, we ascended to an entry of fifty feet in length, that 
conducted us to Barney’s Hall, so named from a pillar which has 
been honored with the title of the gallant Conmodore. On the left 
of this room are two recesses, one of which, the Armory, we did not 
enter, and the other contains a reservoir of water that has dropped 
from the roof, and trickled down the sides of the Cave. We had 
thence to creep through a low and narrow aperture into a passage 
of more comfortable height communicating with the Banister Room, 
a kind of gallery in which the stalactites resemble banisters. From 
this we descended nearly forty feet into the Tan Yard, which con- 
tains many objects of interest. The depressions in the floor bear 
some resemblance to tan vats, and the stalactites which hang from 
the roof of the cavern are by no means unlike the hides of some 
large cattle. "The next apartment to this isthe Drum Room. Our 
suide here took his stand near what appeared to be a perpendicular 
wall of rock, and with his heel performed the part of a bass drum- 
mer to great advantage. The deep, mellow tones reverberating 
through the cavern, produced a grand effect. That which seemed 
a wall is only a thin partition of stalactite reaching from the ceiling 
to the floor. 

From here, having first ascended and then descended a few feet, 
we passed into the renowned Ball Room, This room is one hundred 
feet in length, thirty six feet wide and about twenty five feet in height. 
The chief interest of the room is due to its size and the levelness of 
its floor, which enables parties of visitors in the summer to enjoy a 
subterranean dance. An additional convenience for this amusement 
is found in the Ladies’ Dressing Room, which though small answers 
very well for its purpose. 

By alone and contracted entry, called the Narrow Passage, we 
were led to Jacob’s Ladder, a series of indentations in the rock, said 
to be natural. and about twelve feet in height. Descending the lad- 
der, we found Jacob’s Tea Table and his Ice House !! and by ano- 
ther descent of the same distance, entered the Dungeon. From this, 
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creeping through an aperture no larger than that at the entrance of 
the Cave, we arrived at the Senate Chamber. Here a large table 
of thin rock, extending over half the room, about ten feet from the 
floor, forms the Gallery. ‘The next room, which has probably de- 
rived its name merely from its proximity to the last, is Congress Hall, 
This room, though large, cannot compare with the apartment we 
next entered, called Washington’s Hall. This magnificent room js 
two hundred and fifty feet in length, though not more than twenty 
in width. Our guide left us as we entered it, and desired us to wait 
till he returned. He then walked leisurely to its farthest extremity, 
so as to give us some idea of its length, in aid of which the dim 
twinkling of his candle in the distance materially contributed. Ac- 
cording to custom, as 1 supposed, he then struck up some patriotic 
tune, which he continued to sing till we were heartily tired of wait- 
ing, and had become very impatient for his return. Near the center 
of the room there stands a calcareous mass, which at some distance 
may be readily imagined to be a statue of the Father of his coun- 
try ; though a nearer view, whilst passing it, destroys all its effect. 
We passed through some other rooms of little interest into the 
Church, the loftiest apartment that we had entered. Its length is 
more than half that of Washington’s Hall, its breadth from ten to 
fifteen feet, and its height fifty feet. Its name is probably derived 
from a dark cavity in the roof of the Cave, which from so much of 
its form as was visible might best be compared to the interior of a 
steeple. Its effect was very grand, for our lights failed to illumi- 
nate the sides of the steeple, except for a short distance ; and ima- 
gination had full scope for an indefinite extension of the dark recess. 
In this room there is also a Gallery, somewhat similar to that in the 
Senate Chamber ; and behind it, visible from below, hang some large 
stalactites, very closely resembling the pipes of an organ. As tliese 
formations are for the most part hollow, and of every variety of size, 
a little care in the selection of the pipes on which to strike, enables 
the guide to produce a pleasing and harmonical succession of musical 
sounds. Indeed, in the hands of an ingenious and skillful musician, 
we believe that this natural organ might prove a most delightful in- 
strument. We then entered a room where was one of the most 
elegant formations that we had seen. It resembled a collection of 
folds of drapery, between which our guide interposed his candle, and 
then exhibited to us their translucency. Passing the Giant’s Cause- 
way, we came into the Wilderness, thickly strewed with broken pil- 
lars, whose origin it seems difficult to determine. Ata considerable 
height from this room, we observed on a ledge of rocks a number of 
very remarkable stalagmites, of which one group is called Bonaparte 
with his body-guard, crossing the Alps. ‘This room, or rather pas- 
sage, which though narrow is nearly one hundred feet in height, con- 
ducts into Jefferson’s Hall, the last apartment of the Cave. Near 
its entrance is a most magnificent stalactitic mass, apparently solid, 
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and of a brilliant white, thirty six feet in length, and thirty feet in 
height and in breadth, which has been called the Tower of Babel. 
There is little else that is remarkable in this room. « xcept at its fur- 
ther extremity, two thin pieces of rock, which project from the ceil- 
ing, and which are by no means unlike the two valves of a mammoth 
oyster. We found here, too, a spring of pure and cool water, which 
as you may suppose, after our fatiguing walk, proved very grateful. 
As I have already far exceeded the intended length of this letter, | 
must pass the Spar Room and one or two others, although equally 
worthy of notice with others that have been mentioned. The grati- 
fication that this visit to the Cave afforded me, I will not attempt to 
express to you; I will only hope that at some day you may realize 
it for yourself, by personally beholding its wonders and its beauties. 

Trusting that you will excuse the prolixity of the letter, and its 
many imperfections, | will only prolong it by assuring you that I am, 
as ever, Truly yours, 


B. 


EPILEGOMENA. 


Bairr as has been the period, kind reader, since our last interview, the annals 
{ Yale College, if correctly compiled, will present many important events as 
having transpired during the intervening ime. Do not suppose that your individ 
ual acts, or those of your associates are about to be perpetuated in the pages of the 
Magazine. Such is not our purpose, but only to give so general a sketch of pass- 
ng events, that afler your connection with this Institution shall have ceased, you 
may be able, by a recurrence to the pages of its periodical, to revive the scenes, 
ind recall the pleasures which mark the flecting present 

First, then, in the order of time (for chronology is an important part of his- 
tory) you cannot have been unconscious of the strife for “the succession” which 
has been going on in our midst. It may not be known to all, that the students of 
Yale ( ‘ollege constitute a community by themselves; that a code of lows has been 
lramed fur their especial benefit, (vide the Laws of Yale College in one volume, 
quarto,) not the most democratic in their nature, or in their administration, yet 
their own; that they are governed by officers, some of whom hold their authority 
liom higher powers, while others are amenable totheir fellow students. Be it 
known, then, that the period for the transmission of the honors of College gov- 
ernment had arrived, and that our community anxiously awaited the solemn cet 
emony. A very important question arose as to the individual who should be in 
vested with this high power. Frequently, in the history of mankind, do we find 
hations convulsed, and nature herself almost deranged by the warring conflict of 
rival candidates for the chief power. It would have been entirely unprece dented 
yea, it would nearly have given just cause for our expulsion from the great family 
{ nations, if we had not furnished one instance of this kind. The importance 
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of the crisis to which we are rapidly hastening, the alledged equality of the num. 
ber of supporters of each of the candidates, and the warmth of feeling exhib. 
ited by all classes, rendered this a question of no ordinary interest; one which 
was calculated to call forth many an aspiring genius. 

The members of the College were assembled, and the question was presented 
with due solemnity. You remember the look of care, of importance and of wis 
dom, visible in the countenances of all as the discussion of this Weighty matter 
progressed. Had the happiness, the prosperity, or even the existence of a com 
munity much larger than our own, depended upon the result of the deliberation 
greater eflurts would not have been made, or more zeal displayed. You cannor 
have forgotten the bursts of eloquence, which at the time, exerted such an influ 
ence upon the auditory. Day after day did our college halls resound with the 
loud voices of disputants, and yet although every argument had been presented 
and every plan proposed, no decision could be arrived at, but an unanimous 
agreement to disagree. ‘Thus terminated the discussion of a question, which has 
long excited much feeling among us, and it is to be hoped that peace and good 
feeling now exist throughout all the classes. 

Reader, are you not aware of a change in your feelings, habits, views, dign; 
ties ? if not you are behind the spirit of the age. Visit the College chapel; scan 
closely the visages you will there behold. See you not the change, the great 
change which has there been eflected. A large company, who former ly attracted 
your especial attention, are no longer to be seen. Their stations are filled by 
others, and you witness the eflect of the march of time, of the advance of Co! 
lege lite. 

Excuse us, reader, for thus hastening you pasta rich intellectual treat, which 
now claims our attention. ‘The annual departure of those who have finished 
their collegiate course, furnishes an occasion for the display of fine feeling, of the 
true essence of poetry, of high-souled eloquence. What more interesting spec 
tacle can be presented than thatof one hundred students, after a long and intimate 
connexion as classmates, afler completing the whole round of the sciences, taking 
each other by the hand for the last time?) How many recollections of the past, 
how many visions of the future, must crowd upon their minds? Buta few days 
since, and we witnessed such a spectacle, we listened to the flowing strains of the 
Poet, to the noble sentiments of the Orator of the class of '37. Among the many 
who witnessed the ceremonies of that day, none, we venture to say, went away 
disappointed. All felt their sympathies enlisted, as the farewell was pronounced 
by one of their number, to a class distinguished alike for its numbers and talent 
No true son of our “ Alma Mater,” could have indulged other than feelings of 
pride, as he fancied to himself the honors which would redound to the college 
from the future acts of those who were about to dissolve their connection with it. 
With minds disciplined by the admirable course of study prescribed in this mst- 
tution, and stored with the wealth of ancient and modern literature, what anticipa- 
tions are too bright, what hopes are too exalted, not to be realized by some of their 
number. Let the enemy of collegiate education behold a class like this, let him 
contrast the mental power which was possessed by its members when they en- 
tered this institution, and that which they now, not only possess but are capaci 
tated to exert, and answer it to his reason, to common sense, if much good does 
not result from mental discipline in colleges. ‘True it is that such power may 
be, and often is used to oppress and injure the great mass of the community, but 
such is far from being its natural influence. Many objections may be brought 
against our systems of collegiate education, some evils are so glaring 4s to re- 
quire prompt remedy, but it should be remembered, that institutions venerable for 
their age and the sanction of great men, are not so easily changed, and that 4 
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great responsibility rests upon those who would make encroachments upon them. 
Revolution is the order of the day, but ina seminary of learning nothing more 
effectually unsettles the habits, amd injures the character of students than con- 
stantchange. Let those who are the true friends of learning unite, then, and by 
an anxious investigation of our systems, seek to reform what is useless. to im- 
prove where improvement is required, and in short, to silence the objections of 
the disaffected, and render our literary institutions what they may be, what they 
wht to be, more extensively useful. 

Be pleased, reader, to compose yourself while we disclose to your view the 
mysteries of the editorial department. Know then, that “ rotation in office” 
was early adopted as the motto of the corps, and that our former presiding officer, 
having discharged the duties specially assigned to him, was awaiting in his rock- 
wg-chair of state, the decision of fate as to his successor. 

All hail!” shouted Beppo, “the chair is mine, I am the fortunate holder of 
the letter FE.” 

Immediate preparations were made for the installation of our new chief with 
sii due ceremonies. Scarcely had he seated himself in that chair of chairs, and 
was looking around the room with an air of conscious dignity, when the late in- 
cumbent, envious of the ease and perhaps the dignity of the station he had so 
lately left, disturbed the revery of his successor by the shrill cry of “A speech 
from Beppo.” 

A speech, a speech,” shouted the remaining three. 

Beppo arose, and with evident embarrassment, delivered himself of a speech, 
{ the preamble of which, we could only catch such disconnected sentences, as, 

the high honor,” “his sense of unfitness,” “pressure of College duties,” “the 
generosity of his associates,” &c. Soon, however, he assumed the attitude, and 
the voice of “a man of authority,” and said that amid all the duties of his sta- 
ton, he could discover none which caused him much uneasiness; but that he 
had long been perplexed, concerning a matter which interested us all, viz. the 

urse pursued by our correspondents. ‘‘ You can imagine my feelings, Fellow 
Editors, as I heard the author of the piece entitled say that his 
composition, elegant and faultless when handed over for publication, now ap- 
peared void of proportion, possessing no form or comeliness. My self-respect 
scarcely prevented me from using personal violence, especially as it occurred 
to me that his piece was utterly inadmissible, was a grand collection of words 
misapplied, and sentiments incongruous, indeed any thing but a fair composition, 
and that after much labor it had been deemed worthy of an unappropriated cor- 
ner. Now gentlemen what shall be done to punish such miscreants, or, in future 
to prevent such slanders.” 

’ Publish them in a dlack list,” muttered Alcibiades, with difficulty restraining 
his angry passions. 

“Caution,” said Zotoff, “let us not act upon this matter while under the influ- 
ence of feelings excited by the eloquence of our presiding officer.” 

“I move,” said Nung Boah, “that this matter be referred to a committee, to 
‘onsist of one member, who shall report at our next meeting, such a plan as may 
seem to him best calculated to remedy the evil.” 

The chair appointed Caius on that committee, very much to the mortification 
of Nung, who averred it to be “ Parliamentary usage” to appoint the mover of a 
resolution the chairman of the committee for its consideration. The chair re- 
mained inflexible, and the record saith, “ referred.” 


At the next regular meeting, Caius presented the following preamble and reso- 
Muions 
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Whereas, our experience proves that articles intended for publication in the 
Yale Literary Magazine, are frequently defective in some minor points, sach as 
words improperly used, sentences transposed, &c., and 

Whereas it is not generally understood that it is the right and duty of the Edi. 
tors to criticise pieces which appear in the Magazine, therefore 

Resolved, that no piece shall be pablished in the Yal@gLiterary Magazine 
whose author is unwilling either, that it should be correctes by the Editors, or 
that his name shall be sabseribed to it. 

Resolved, that the above preamble and resolution be published for the benefit of 
all concerned. ; 

A true copy, 
Attest, Caiva, Secretary 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The communications of “8S. N.” and “R.,” have been returned, as directed, 
through the post office. 

An essay by ‘ P.Q.N.” and “ A Brother’s Farewell,” are declined. 

“ The Siege of Jerusalem,” has some merit, but has also many faults, and the 
metre is grossly neglected. 

Lines “ To ,” had much better be sent to her in manuscript, if sent at all. 

“ Fantasticus pedanticus bombasticus,” is respectfully declined. 

“Ochile, an Indian legend,” and “ Lines written in an Album,” by J. R., are 
under consideration. 

“ P.’s” verses are rejected. 

The Editor to whom the “Song of the Maiden Convention” was addressed, con- 
siders himself highly flattered. We fear, however, that its insertion would not 
tend to sofien our readers into sympathy with 





“ The pride of her sex, the good old maid.” 


N. B.—As it is our wish to issue the next number at an early date, it is requested 
that all communications may be sent as soon as practicable. 
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